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do not: ion ore the a bird World 


By Robert L- Stevenson 

All! the debale over what is called the 
Nr •» World Information Order has pro¬ 
duced more heat than light.so. far. Yet it 
is clear that the four Western interna* 
tiona) news agencies occupy one of the 
biggest hotspots. The four worldwide 
agencies—Associated Press, United 
Press International, Reuters and Agcnce 
France-Presse—are castigated for 
monopolizing the international flow of 
news, for failing to serve the needs of the 
Third World land for misrepresenting that 
rwo-thirds of humanity, to itself and the 
res: of the world! 

Like so much of the rhetoric in this 
highly charged ch-bntc. some of the com¬ 
plaints against the Big Four agencies arc 
legitimate, but others arc: outright con¬ 
trary to the evidence: And in too many 
cases, evidencewith which to convert 
some of the heat:into light is lacking. As 
part of a larger study of foreign news 
which .we have undertaken! jointlywith 
colleagues in several other countries, we 
have examined the quantity and 1 quality 
of news that is supplied to parts of the 
Third World by the four Western news 
agencies. 

World news How 

An important point about the network 
of news sources around the world is that 
the four Western agencies do occupy a 
speciai place of importance, but they are 
not oior.e: ’A recent count by Freedom 
House identifiedi 104 government agen¬ 
cies, representing 6S/o of all rations. 

These national agencies; participate in 


the International news flow in two ways. 
First, many exchange copy with each 
other or distribute their files to other 
agencies (see sidebar). And! these 100- 
plus agencies are also important because 
they—not the media themselves— 
subscribe to the external news agencies. 
In 70% to S0% of Third World countries 
(Latin America is; the main exception), 
the services of AP, UPI and Reuters are 
sold! to: the government agency rather 
than straight to the media. This arrange¬ 
ment empowers the national news 
agency to control the picture of the world 
that is painted for the nation’s readers, 
viewers and listeners. If the Western 
(and other foreign) agencies provide an 
off-color or alien view of the world, the 
national agency has the power to correct 
that distortion a 

Most of the current controversy about 
Western values concerns a handful of 
terms like “terrorist” or “guerrilla” that 
from some local perspectives can be seen 
as “freedom fighter'’ or “liberator.” 
Perhaps we need a more neutral term for 
people who throw bombs or conduct ir¬ 
regular warfare, but the fact is that very 
little Western' wire copy contains 
ideological labeling of any kind! Most of 
it is added at the national news agency. 

Unesco debate 

The dominance of the Western 
agencies—andi indeed the dominance of 
the West in all phases of modern 
communication—has been vigorously 
debated by Unesco since the mid-1970s. 
Following the 1976 General Conference 
in Nairobi, Unesco requested a study of 


foreign news from the International At 
sociation for Mass Communication Rt 
search (1AMCR). 1A.MCR, an academ: 
organization with about J.GOO' membe: 
in more than 60 countries, undertook th 
project and invited members to panic: 
pate. We were asked to assume respor 
sibility for the U.S;. part of the projec 
and! with additional funds from the U.S 
International Communication 1 Agency 
expanded our participation to indue, 
other countries and the Big Four new ■ 
agencies. We also asked TASS and tJu 
new Non-Aligned News Agencies poo 
to participate, but they did 1 not. 

Most of our efforts to date have"fo¬ 
cused on foreign news in the media efth. 
countries we are studying, but we bav. 
also examined the kindt of news mad. 
available by the four Western new. 
agencies. A summary of preliminary 
findings was published in £<£P on Feb 
23: In this report, we look at news agency 
coverage. 

News agency coverage 

The Unesco study contains three e!e 
rnents that are of interest here: the gee 
graphic emphasis in our samples of wire 
service content; the range of topics cov¬ 
ered in the foreign news; and the dls 
tribution of a set of themes represeminr 
cultural values and ideologies. Wc wan: 
to look first at how these different factor, 
are represented inlhe wire services, ther 
compare the wire service “menu” o: 
foreign news with the national medic 
“dieL” 

The geographic emphasis. A com- 
(Continued on page 15) 



..Source; .https://www.indus.trydqcu.ments.ucsf.eclu/dpcs/npblOOOO. 
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{C emu nurd from pity* II) 
pm erogenic rated! model of the coo* 
graphic origin of regional Hies of the four 
Western agencies which we have 
analyzed to* dale, and a> "composite’* 
wine service made up of the same four 
from a similar study in Asia by Professor 
Wilbur Schramm, shows: more news 
from Latin America is carried by the files 
to Latin America than from any other 
part of the glbbe: more news to Africa on 
AFP comes from Africa: more news to 
the Middle East on Reuters comes from 
that pant of the world; and more news 
from Asia is carried on the composite 
wire to Asia. 

These figures, in fact; underestimate 
the proportion of news about these areas 
because each story is tagged according to 
the point or origin only. In an earlier 
analysis of Latin American data, we 
found that while 44% of the news toLaiin 
America from the four Western wire ser¬ 
vices was from Latin America,,52% was 
about Latin: America. 

This is a pattern we also found 
throughout the world's media. In our full! 
report of the data, we looked at more 
than 40 recent studies covering a wide ’ 
range of media samples and time periods. 
In every media system for which current 
data exist, more attention is givenito the 
immediate geographic region than to any 
other part of the world! On the average, 
from i 40% to 50% of the foreign news 
comes fromithe immediate region. Then 
comes Western; Europe, in most eases, 
with about half that amount, and then 
North America with even less, usually 
10% to 15%. The two blind spots in the: 
world's media are intra-Third-V/orId- 
news— African news in Asian media,* 
Latin American news in the Middle East 
media, etc.—and!the socialist countries. 

As Table 1! shows dramatically, it is the 
second world of European socialism, not 
the Third World; which is invisible in 
Western wire service files to the Third 
World! and! tin the media as well,. Re¬ 
gionalism is the dominant characteristic 
of news media'in all pans of the world; in 
the V/esx. more attention is given to that, 
part of the world than to any other, in 
Eastern Europe, it is the socialist coun¬ 
tries of the region'that get most cover¬ 
age. And in every Third World! country 
we studied, that vast pan of the globe got 
far more coverage than either the 
capitalist West or socialist East. 

Range of tie ms topics. What is; it that 
gets reported about;different pans of the 
world!? Is it true, as Mustaipha Mas* 

-- . mpudi. Tunisian minister of!information, 
charges, that the Western news agencies 
"present these (Third World) eom^ 
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munitiesr— when indeed they do show 
interest in them—in the most unfavora¬ 
ble light; stressing crises., strikest, street 
demonstrations, putsches, etc., or even 
holding them up to ridicule"? 

We looked at the distribution of main 
topics in the wire service files and in the 
national media they serve. The data arc 
loo voluminous to report' here, but two 
points can be made. First, news around 
the world is mainly politics—both 
domestic and international—and news¬ 
makers are mainly political leaders. Sec¬ 
ond, natural disasters and accidents do 
not figure prominently in the news of any 
nation. 

On the whole, we have found no evi¬ 
dence either that any pan of the world is 
held up to an unusually unfavorable light 
or, more important, that the Third World 
is singled out for any special negative 
coverage. 

In all the countries we studied, news is 
narrowly confined to politics and news* 

. makers are limited to politicians. This 
seems to apply to all media systems in all 
parts of the world. If this were a condi¬ 
tion, unique to Western journalism, it is 
unlikely that we would find the same pat* 
tern in the Soviet media or in the media 
of Third World countries which explicitly 
reject the Western definition of news. 

What themes were found? The third 
area of this study concerns the set of 
themes and references covering a wide 
range of social and political! values. We 
looked for mention of such things as ra¬ 
cism, human rights, detente, develop¬ 
ment and'terrorism, as well of such purely 
ideological references like imperialism 
socialism; capitalism and democracy. 

The important finding here is what the 
data do not show. In most cases in the 
wire services files—about 75% on the 
average—the stories do not contain any 
of these emotional and cultural tags. 
Most stories follow the AP dictum about 
such things: no adjectives. A similar pat¬ 
tern was generally evident'in the national 
media wc well,,although;the use of these 
themes and references was more 
extensive—particularly in Third World 
media—than in the wire service copy. 

lit is difficult to make a strongcase that 
the Western news agencies even provide 
the bulk of foreign' news in the Third 
World. The practice of crediting news 
varies from; country to country, and a 
great deal of the information printed 
without credit of any kind or credited to 
the home country agency is. or course, 
based on Western agency files. Sut what 
is surprising is that 15% to 20% of foreign 
news ini even the smallest and poorest 
countries in our study is credited to the 
country's own correspondents. On the 


whole, the amount eredtred to the West¬ 
ern agencies averages less than 10%, al¬ 
though the true figure is surely higher 
than that; 

Western dominance? 

If the dominance of the Western agen¬ 
cies is weaker than many of the advo¬ 
cates for a world information order ar¬ 
gue, their influence is stiill important. 
They supply a great den! of information, 
and they seem to set the agenda for na¬ 
tional media at the level of influencing 
what parts of the world get attention and 
what topics get covered. What is i; that 
makes news, from AP, UPI, Reuters or 
AF? so palatable in so much of the 
world? 

Pan of the reason seems to be that 
their files arrive largely devoid of idelog- 
icaJ baggage. And pan of the reason, we 
believe, is the timeliness of the informa¬ 
tion. Only these four agencies have the 
technical system and repo norial re¬ 
sources to get the information about 
events: in any part of the world to sub¬ 
scribers, literally at the speed of light. 

The notion of timeliness as aikcy news 
value is also tied into the current debate 
and! represents one of the more substan¬ 
tial criticisms against Western jour¬ 
nalism. Some argue that the world infor¬ 
mation order does—or should—refer less 
to the means of delivering information 
than to the content. Process* they say, 
not events, is what matters in the world 
and! is what should! be reported. This 
view is echoed in the call for more "de¬ 
velopment news/’ a phrase thar often 
means simply the good news from, the 
Third World but can also mcan ! reporting^ 
with a better sense of historical perspec¬ 
tive and a greater emphasis on slow but 
significant social and political chance. 

The tongue-in-cheek variation of the 
motto of The New York, Tunes —all the 
news that fits—has more than a>kernel of 
truth in.it. Media do have to go to press 
or on the air to meet'deadlines, and their 
editors have to make do with what is 
available at: the time. A British 
sociologist, James D. Halloran, has ar¬ 
gued! that frequency of publication is a 
major reason for news emphasis on cur* 
rent events: "Events are more likely to; 
be picked up by the media working to a, 
publication cy,clfc if they occur within the 
space of one day." Or more simply: the 
trouble with daily papers is that they 
come out every day! 

Such a criticism should be: tempered 
with the acknowledgement that evenf- 
oriented media—the daily, newspapers: 
and' broadcasts and the news agencies— 
do not constitute the only news, media 
(Continued on page S2) 
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Third World 

(Continued from page 15) 

nvaiiaiblfc :d pcoplfc. 

Nor is it fair io'criticize specific media 
for doing what .they do best. The news 
agencies and!ihcir, film counterparts are 
superbly equipped to send words and pic¬ 
tures of events around the world quickly. 
Oh the whole, they do it reasonably welL 
No journalist working against a deadline 
would contend t^.at his or her report rep¬ 
resents anythin? more than a,rough draft 
of history. But it is hard to imagine that 
any of us would want to wait until the 
verdict of lime is in before learning about 
important events that are happening 
around the worldL 

Some basic conclusions 

It has been suggested that the com¬ 
promise declaration reached at the Un- 
esco General Conference m 1973, while 
papering over many:of the issues in the 
current debate, represented a shift from 
confrontation to negotiation between the 
Third World and the West. The new cli¬ 
mate offers the possibility of resolving 
some of the Third! World complaints and 
getting on with the business-—largely 
technical 1 and; mostly apolitical-—of im¬ 
proving Third World!communications, 

Tnis same new climate may also be 
conducive to dropping some of the 
charges that are not supported by data 
such as those in our project. As a modest 
contribution to the new phase of the de¬ 
bate, we offer the following generaliza¬ 
tions: 

1. The amount of information avail¬ 
able to the Third World, on the whole, is 
less a problem than \ the kind of informa¬ 
tion available. Nor is the lack of alterna¬ 
tives to the Western news agencies a 
serious; limitation to the ability of Third 
World news agencies to fashion the kind 
of picture of the world they want to pre¬ 
sent their audiences* To the extent that 
gaps do exist in the flow of infor- 
mation^within regions or between Third 
World! areas, for example—technology 
is available to solve the problem. In¬ 
creasing the flow of information may 
be the easiest pan of the solution to , 
the problem of Third World information 
poverty. 

2. The assertion that the Western 
agencies ignore the Third World in re¬ 
gional service to those parts of the world 
is simply no; true. The industrialized! 
West is less prominent in these services 
than the audience region; and in general. 
North; America: gets less attention than 
Europe. The invisible pan of the world is 
the socialist Second World. The gaps 
which exist in the current information 
f,bw—regional information, particularly 
the good ncws.cf devciopment’news. and 
exchanges among Third World regions 
—arc an ideal area for concentration 
by the new national and regional I news 


agencies. These new services:can never 
compete with the existing Western news 
agencies for speed and breadth in cover¬ 
ing the world! but there is plenty of 
opportunity at the regional level for news 
and for specialized information where 
the need exists and where the world 
agencies do not operate:. Division, of« 
labor in the world flow of news is a sensi¬ 
ble alternative to fruitless competition. 

3. The argument that the Third World 
is singled out for special treatment is 
also not supported by data. News em¬ 
phasizing politics and poliiicans is by and 
large the standard all over the world. 

If: this narrow definition of news and 
equally narrow definition of newsmakers 
is a problem in journalism, then it is a 
worldwide problem. not one of Western 
coverage of the Third World. 

4. The information revolution in - 
creases the amount and diversity of in¬ 
formation but does not seem to increase 


thequality of it or tnep name's kno wu 
and understanding of a compile *. 
world. Certainly- people in the Ur. 
States, who are surrounded by in for 
lion around the clock, arc evidence 
interest in the worldidocs not neccss: 
increase as the diversity of informa 
increases. The real task cf joumalis. 
one shared by alii journalists—is to 
ways to transform the flood of infor 
lion into a coherent view of the w. 
that enlightens as well as informs. 

This article is based: on a paper 
sented to the International Commumcu 
Association in Mexico in May by Ste 
so n, a ssociate p r of ess o r o f j o urn alism ; 
Richard R. Cole, dean of the Schoc 
Journalism at the University of Nc 
Carolina at Chape! Hill. Cole and Ste' 
soni have been major participants in a 
operative study of foreign news in 2: 
countries. A final report is in prep 
tmm 


V/orld network of news 


In the current inremationalldebate, the 
emphasis oni the four world news agen¬ 
cies based in the West' ignores the 100- 
plus national news agencies and dozens 
of specialized and regional I agencies. 
Many of the national agencies, in addi¬ 
tion to functioning as the sole source of 
news for media in the country , exchange 
their files with other agencies. 

For example, from thd sketchy data in 
1975 Uncsco figures, we learn that 
ACAP (the: national agency of Came¬ 
roon)! receives AFP, DPA, (West Ger¬ 
many), UPI, AP, TASS, ATP (Chad); 
AZAP (Zaire) and ACI (Congo) P The 
Egyption agency, MENA, an important 
regional service, receives news from 
Reuters, AFP, DPA, ADN (East Ger¬ 
many), AGERPRE5 (Romania), CTK 
(Czechoslovakia), PAP (Poland). TAN- 
JUG (Yugoslavia) and TASS. Tne Inter¬ 
national Organization of Journalists 
(10J), a large union of smaller unions 
with headquarters in Prague, credits TAP 
(Tunisia) with exchanges with 12 news 
agencies, NNA in Lebanon with access 
to seven news agencies and SANA 
(Syria) with 15 external sources. 

The socialist countries are even better 
tied into the world network of news. Ac* 
cording to IOJ, ADA in East Germany 
has; contracts with 65 foreign agencies, 
AGEPPRES in Romania receives news . 
from 36 news agencies, GTK in Czecho¬ 
slovakia has 50 agreements, MU (Hun¬ 
gary) receives news from 25 foreign 
agencies, and PAP in Pohnd has 32 ex¬ 
ternal sources. TASS itself has ex¬ 
changes with 69 news agencies. 

A study in 1977 pointed out that the 
Ghana News Agency received 12 differ¬ 
ent wire services, six of them regularly.. 
Five were from Western countries, five 
from socialist countries and two from 
Northern Africai In its daily domestic 
files, the Ghana News Agency used— 
despite frequent mechanical breakdowns 


and atmospheric interference—aV 
)0% of the news it received. 

Many of the national agencies 
course, exist more on paper than,in : 
Others-—including TASS,, an into 
tionaJ agency that attempt's to ct 
much of the world—are often ign> 
even though they are sometimes supp 
without charge. 3ut some of the srr.: 
agencies in Western Europe and the 
regional agencies do in fact provide c 
that gets primed. 

The problem is not really an abse 
of information. The director of AN 
the Italian agency, has commented 
his medium-sized agency receives c 
“on merely average equipment wor* 
only fifteen hours a day 220,000 w. 
from the socialist countries, 110. 
from the Third World and 250,000 f 
the international agencies. Athird of 
output is foreign news. It stands to 
son that most of what wc receive'v 
into the rubbish-bin, which ought Lc 
the symbol of our discussions* E 
Hsinhua-(China) sends me 35,COO wc 
a day. Interesting background mate: 
but mostly unusable." 

Houston daily buys 
S-unit Metro liner 

Houston Chronicle has ordere 
nine-unit Goss Metroliner press, five 
decks, a double 3:2 folder and' the P: 
Control Svstem/Page Area Reader. ' 
new ]60 page Metroliner folder v 
over-and-under delivery can deliver 
identical products to the operational : 
of the press. 

The newspaper will increase its pr 
operation by adding the new press : 
45-unit Goss letterpress installation. 

In addition; to the half decks. c\ 
other black unit will be reversible wh 
allows improved color flexibility- 
The new press is scheduled! for s: 
ment imMarch, 19SI. 
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